











Protect Your Roses 


NOW 


A little care in the Fall will 
bring prize blooms next season 
Terogen, the wonderful new Autumn- 
Winter Ground Dressing and Soil 
Disinfectant is revolutionizing all 
known methods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the spores of 
most diseases. It kills the larvae of 
most insects as the rose pith borer, 
rose bugs, Japanese and many other 
beetles, aphids and ants. Terogen 
has been used with great success at 
the famous Wallingford, Pa., Rose 
Gardens. 

Apply Before Winter 
Apply Terogen just before covering 
your roses for the Winter. Order 
through your dealer or direct, as fol- 


lows, postpaid: 
Ll lb. tin ..$ .90 5 lb. tin .$3.10 
2 Ib. tin 1.50 10 lb. tin . 5.25 
NOTI A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient for one 
application for 30 to 50 rose bushes. 
Write for Builetin 
WINTER CARE OF ROSES” 

Rose Manufacturing Co. 

Established 1897 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia 

Vakers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide 


CIDE FERTIVIZER 


FUNGICIDE INSECT 

















PLANTS 


indoors need 
this protection, too 


Wilsons 
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PLANT SPRAY, 
1 Ban 





ravages Of insects greater than 
conservatory. The beauty and 
yr gardens can best be protected 














del t 
by reguiar spraying. Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
bsolutely safe under glass. It is non-poisonous 
easy to use, constant in strength and com 
position. Nothing to mix, stir or dissolve. Used 
ar led by officers and members of the 
G b of America. 
Wi n’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is ld by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be dentified by the 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
tf your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements 
- 
Dept. E-11 
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H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 


PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 
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: Garden Work for Early November ¢ 
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O KEEP tuberose bulbs healthy over Winter, dry them well in a 

frost-proof room, and then store them in layers of cotton. 
Keep the box in a dry, warm closet. 

All kinds of garden roses are now sufficiently dormant to be trans- 
planted or purchased from nurseries. Although authorities say that 
ordinary garden soi! will be satisfactory, deep beds of thoroughly 
prepared loam and compost will give better results. 

Continue to plant all kinds of bulbs, especially tulips and lilies. 
Some imported lilies are not yet available; prepare the ground for 
them and mulch it heavily with manure or straw. 

After the first heavy freezing of the ground, mulch the straw- 
berry bed with a light two-inch covering of any material such as sait 
hay or straw that will not mat down. Avoid coverings that might 
contain weed seeds. Pine needles make an excellent mulch. 

Let the brown fern fronds remain on the plants over Winter. 
They will mat down and make a permanent mulch. 

It is advisable in all sections of the country where the European 
corn borer is to be found to plow under the corn stubble or burn it 
sometime this month. The corn borer, gladiolus thrips, and innu- 
merable other garden pests live on weeds and in grass patches sur- 
rounding the garden. Therefore, a thorough clean up this Fall is 
advisable. 

The tops of any perennials that show disease, as for instance 
delphiniums, peonies, and hollyhocks, should not be added to the 
compost pile but burned. 

The water in garden pools should be considerably lower in 
Winter than in Summer to allow for expansion and to prevent ice 
from getting under the coping and lifting it. Hardy gold fish may 
be left in the pool over Winter if the water is deep enough so that 
the pool will not freeze solid. 

A thorough check should be made of all labels in the garden to 
see that they are in their proper places and legible. 

Christmas roses (helleborus) do not need Winter protection but 
the blooms will be cleaner if a few plants are moved to a cold frame 
for the Winter. Dig the plants with a large ball of soil. 

Lilies-of-the-valley will be much finer next Spring if they are 
given a light mulch for the Winter of very well-rotted manure or 
leaf mold. 

This is an excellent month in which to transplant deciduous trees 
and shrubs. 

The Virginia cowslip, Mertensia virginica, can be forced in a 

cool sunny window indoors. Dig a root and pot it now and keep 
it in cool storage for awhile. 


A Hotel | 


of Distinction 


Experienced travelers return | 
time and time again to The | 
Copley-Plaza. A distinguished | 


modern in every respect and 
conveniently located in Boston’s 
historic Copley Square. 


ARTHUR L. RACE, MANAGING DIRECTOR 





Rooms $4 and up 


THE COPLEY-PLAZA 


BOSTON 











“] want to tell you of the extraordinary 
pleasure and benefit that I have de- 
rived from THE NEW FLORA AND 
SILVA. It’s a beautiful piece of work. 
not only in the make-up but in the 
character of the articles.” 


That is what a Brooklyn reader writes. Do 
you know this de luxe international horti- 
cultural quarterly with its lovely illustra 
tions and informative articles on all that is 
best in plants and their cultivation? 


A year’s subscription is only 
$3.50, post free, and will make 
a unique Christmas gift to all 
friends who are keen gardeners. 


Published every quarter by Dulau 
& Co., Ltd., 32 Old Bond Street, 
London, England. 


An illustrated prospectus of the journal 
will gladly be mailed free on request; and 
also catalogues of botanical and gardening 
books in which they are specialists. Take 
advantage of the rate of exchange and send 
a list of your requirements in gardening 
literature. 





Only *2.50 


ERNEST H. 


WILSON 
“Plant unter 
By 
EDWARD |. FARRINGTON 


The Stratford Co., 289 Congress St., Boston 


Send copies of ERNEST H. WILSON 





NAME 








| ADDRESS 





ULB 


FOR FALL 
PLANTING 


Ask for our Bulb Price List—in color— 
before you buy. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias 
Japan Maples, Franklinia tree, etc. Write 
for list; take advantage of present prices 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 








Perennial and 
Rock Garden Special 


Choice of either 10 Perennials or 10 
Rock Plants, our selection, $2. Usual 
price $3.50. Postage prepaid. 


Hillside Gardens, Amesbury, Mass. 

















At Lissadell you will find 


Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


CHERRY MEADOW 
LAVENDER PETUNIA 


(Called by some light blue) 





Its charm is unique for the hom« 
window. Its simple beauty suggest 
an appealing gift. Lovely plants i! 
bloom. 


4” and 5” Pots, 35c and 50c each 


Express collect—Cannot be mailed 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE 
OLIVE BELCHES 





hostelry. . . . Richly furnished, | 





MASS. 
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RHODODENDRON 
NATIVES 
KALMIA LATIFOLIA 
AZALEAS 


and other trees and plants. 
Catalogue and price list upon 


HORTICULTURE 





DO YOUR PLANTING 


Before the cold Winter weather sets in. 


TRIS—PHLOX—LILIES—PEONIES—HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS— 
EVERGREENS—AZALEAS can be set out to good advantage now and will be in 
the best of shape by next Spring. 


DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS may be set out any time after October Ist. 


See our GREATLY REDUCED PRICES for delivery of stock this Fall and you 
will readily see that NOW IS THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY — ALL STOCK of 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
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by PETERSON 


On pleasant Autumn days, 
plant our mature, field-hard- 
ened Roses. The result is 
stronger, healthier growth and 
more perfect blooms next season, “Reasons 
Why” and complete information in the 28th 
annual issue of 


“A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES” 


the valuable Rose catalog, sent Free East 


of the Rocky Mts. 25 cents elsewhere. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Rose and Peony Specialists 
45 PARAMUS RD., FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


request, 


THE MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
47 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 

















Roses for Fall Planting 


Strong, two-year-old, field-grown, dor- 
mant plants, which if put into the 
ground this Fall will produce beautiful 
flowers next Summer. 

Dreer’s Autumn Catalog lists these 
Roses and all Plants, Seeds and Bulbs 
which should be planted in the Fall. 
Write for free copy. 


Do You Know Your 
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Colors? 
The unique Fischer Color Chart was de- 


: Gable of Contents | 
signed for gladiolus growers, but has 


proved a boon to all garden workers who =e 
are interested in color combinations and 
color groupings. | 




















EFFICIENT, BCONOMICAL Garden Work for Early November .......... 390 | | Dept. T-1 11900 Spring Garden St. 
AND EASY TO USE é Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sates 98.00 Horticultural News-Letter ............ 393-396 
Only $1.00 to members of th . =e . 
oaty mes ane _ The Pruning of Climbing Roses ............ 397 D Pe F E RR S 
Sent Ginteee ES a ee 397 
Gute a tae, vm MN The Colorful Euonymus Group ............ 398 ; 
" An Amateur’s Lilies Grown From Seed ....... 399 ; R 4) by EK te, 
ORCHIDS Shrubs That Thrive in Tennessee ........... > Choice field grown plants of 
For Fall blooming—Fine strong, well estab- Lime for Lawns Again Approved ........... the newer varieties. 
CRs eee SS ee ee Native Hollies and Their Care.............. Guaranteed to Bloom 


Cattleya Fabia and Oncidium Varicesum 
Rogersi also many others in variety. Write 
for particulars. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
SUMMIT NEW JERSEY 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 


List on Request 
L. W. CORBETT CO. 


West Grove Pennsylvania 





Insurance Against Rose Losses 
Garden Novelties Tested in Virginia 
In Praise of Sweet Rocket 
The Swiss Stone Pine 


Rambling Observations of a Roving 
Gardener 











Two Year Field Grown 
ROSES 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 


Cattleyas, etc. Control of Gladiolus Thrips ............... CATALOG 
G. E. BALDWIN CO. Billbergia Nutans for Living Rooms ° IXIE RO SE NU RS ERY 








Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





The Maple-Leaved Globe-Marrow 
Growing Evergreens From Cuttings 
Odd Ways of Forcing Bulbs 
Coming Exhibitions 
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Be TREE PEONIES 
Fy? 41 Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 
os each. Descriptive catalogue 
hth / Si mailed sree on request. 


—“FRENCH LILACS 


Sixty best varieties available from 
our collection of 180 kin ogue Ff 
giving full descriptions and prices 

mailed free on request. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. | 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 




















Phone 3533 AT LAST! A Good Mole Trap! 
$2.00 Each and Worth It! Choice Pe rennials 
The ACME is small, safe, sure and easily set. 
ORCHIDS Cadmium plated. Endorsed by U. S. Dept. AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 


Agri. operators, green keepers, park and ceme- 
tery Supts., farmers, nurserymen, gardeners, 
etc. At your dealers or postpaid direct. 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 











Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts Cc. E. GRELLE, Greenuitis, PORTLAND, ORE. 
W. EASTERN REP. ROMAINE B. WARE, BRIDGETON, N. J. 
est Orange New Jersey co N Ww ELL 








BOXWOOD 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INc. 
MILTON DELAWARE 
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e HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall 











Boston, Mass. 


Inc. 
” Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 LET SPECIALISTS SHOW YOU 

Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to How to have the correct, most beautiful setting 
Main Store: of Evergreens for your home. Choice of famous 
Ls Ca ian ea pebwsadl ecakoudes Oode bee sd Rhee des adedus bute cebdeadatesce varieties from all over the world. Send for NEW book of 

Branches: 9 
300 Park Avenue DEER cae hse b we css Ok cee a aah als aed eee oe ee ta ee HILL S EVERGREENS 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel q Over 150 pictures—50 in actual colors. En- 
Vanderbilt Hotel EE REL OAD SS SUES VOR PNT HGG6-0iesukd anes cecal close 25c for book~refunded on first order. 





Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. D. HILL NURSERY CO., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America Box 317 Dundee, i, 




















Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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ROCK GARDENS WHERE ROCKS ARE SCARCE 
(Upper) Garden at Indianola, lowa, of Mrs. F. C. Sigler, President of the lowa State Federation of Garden Clubs. 
(Lower) The Entrance to the Very Attractive and Restful Garden of Mrs. W. G. Du Mont of Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Council of Garden Club Federations 


HE National Council of State Garden Club Federations 
held its Fall board meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, in con- 
junction with a garden school sponsored by the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Iowa, on October 3, 4, 5, and 6. Representa- 
tives were present from twelve member states, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin, 
and from five non-member states, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Mississippi, and Nebraska. As the Des Moines hotels 
did not remove their billboards; as requested, all those who 
attended, about 200, were entertained in private homes. 
The board meeting on October 3 was held in the home of 
Mrs. Forest Huttenlocher, who welcomed the members to 
Iowa. The president, Mrs. F. R. Kellogg, presided. Greetings 
were read from the absentee federations, Florida sending a 
gavel made from the wood of the giant cypress. ‘The states of 


Askansas and Kentucky were admitted to membership. An- 
nouncement was made that the distinguished service award 
had been conferred on Mrs. Kellogg “‘for long and distin- 
guished service in making America a more beautiful and fruit- 
ful nation,’’ by the American Association of Nurserymen. 

Plans were discussed for the next annual meeting, which 
will be held in Florida in March, 1933. Headquarters will be 
at Miami, where the National Council will open the Inter- 
national Orchid Show. 

Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs of Texas reported that the seven 
regional districts into which the country has been divided are 
as follows: 

North Atlantic district: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas- 

sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York 


Central Atlantic district: Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 


Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, and Ohio 


South Atlantic district: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Tennessee 





PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE GARDEN CLUB 
FEDERATIONS AT DES MOINES, IOWA 


Read left to right: Mrs. F. C. Sigler, President Federated Garden Clubs of lowa; Mrs. Forest Huttenlocher, First Vice-President; Mrs. 
C. §. Robinson, President of the Garden Club of Ohio, Mrs. H. H. Buxton, Corresponding Secretary of the National Council; Mrs. 
Joseph Brewer, President of the Federated Garden Clubs of Michigan; Mrs. Carl Weeks, Hostess at Salisbury House; Mrs. Frederic R. 
Kellogg, President of National Council; Mrs. F. J. Swift, First Vice-President of the National Council; and Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs, 


Second Vice-President of the National Council. 
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North Central district: Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin 

South Central district: Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas 

Rocky Mountain district: North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico 

Pacific Coast district: California, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington. : 

Each district will be represented on the board by a vice- 


president chosen from past state officers. 

The resignation of Mrs. A. E. Fowler, Westfield, Mass., 
chairman of publicity, was accepted with regret. The board 
was entertained at dinner at the home of Mrs. Harry Rollins. 


17 States Represented 


On the morning of October 4, members from 17 states 
assembled in the auditorium of the Des Moines Woman’s 
Club. Mrs. Kellogg presided, and after the roll call, Mrs. 
Fred Joel Swift of Nyack, N. Y., spoke on ‘“‘How to Organize 
Local Garden Clubs and State Garden Club Federations.” 
Mrs. Alden Vose of Connecticut gave a paper on ‘““The 
Problem of Programs: How to Plan Them for Local, State 
and National Meetings.’ After this, one of the lectures which 
Mrs. Vose has prepared for the use of the member federations 
was heard, ‘‘Seed Germination,”’ written by Mrs. William 
Crocker of Yonkers, N. Y., horticulturist of the National 
Council. Luncheon was served by the Des Moines Woman's 
Club, and the table decorations were judged, the decisions 
being explained by Mrs. Preston Rice of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chairman of judges. The first prize was awarded to Mrs. F. C. 
Sigler, president of the Iowa federation, for a lovely setting of 
aqua-marine glass, silver fruit and native purple asters. 

The afternoon session was a regular meeting of the Des 
Moines Garden Club. The guests were welcomed by Mrs. 
Bonnie Marshall, president of the Woman’s Club, and Mrs. 
Monroe Patzig, president of the Garden Club. Announcement 
was made that the Des Moines Garden Club had won the 
year book prize of $50 offered by Horticulture. The program 
chairman, Mrs. C. L. Minnis, then introduced Mr. A. C. 
Hottes, who showed colored slides of Des Moines gardens. At 
4 o'clock there was a reception and tea at Salisbury House, the 
home of Mrs. Carl Weeks. 

At 6 o'clock the guests were driven to Wheelrock Farm, a 
log cabin built by one of the first settlers, where a chicken 
supper was served by candle light. The harvest decorations, 
arranged by Mrs. Fay Davis and Mrs. Ralph Orwig, were 
unusually lovely—long center pieces of fruit, vegetables, and 
nuts, some of them quite unknown to many of the guests. 
Ears of corn were used for candlesticks, and among the deco- 
rations were sprays of black walnuts and pecans with their 
foliage, huge chestnut burrs as large as a child’s head, clusters 
of osage oranges, sprays of the native crabs, scarlet-fruited, 
and ears of squaw corn in black, white, yellow, and red. 
After supper, the company sat around a blazing log fire and 
listened to President Hoover’s Des Moines speech on the radio. 


Lectures and Reports 


The October 5 meeting was held at the Meredith Publish- 
ing Company’s offices, where the beautiful interior of the 
building, panelled in native black walnut, with golden brown 
rugs and draperies, was much admired. The meeting was 
called to order by Mrs. Kellogg, who drew attention to a 
great vase of nerines, sent to the meeting from Mississippi. 
Then Mrs. Vose’s lecture on the Great Smoky Mountains was 
read by Mrs. Oscar Mitchell, president of the Tennessee 
federation. A gladiolus lecture, prepared under the supervision 
of Dr. F. T. MacLean of the New York Botanical Gardens, 
followed, and a number of bookings for various states were 
made. Mrs. Forest Huttenlocher read the report of the chair- 
man of junior garden clubs, Mrs. Julian Wingo of Georgia. 
Texas, Michigan, and Minnesota also reported on this work, 
and an especially fine report was made by Mrs. T. J. Knudson 
of Springfield, Ili. Mrs. Scruggs of Texas spoke on ‘“‘Needed 
Civic Projects: How to Launch Them.”’ She presented a very 
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practical and well-planned two-year program which might 
be carried out by the average club. 

Mrs. O. W. Dynes, president of the Illinois federation, 
gave a delightfully witty paper on ‘“‘How to Accomplish Civic 
Projects With or Without Finances.’’ Mrs. Joseph Brewer, 
president of the Michigan federation, reported a unique rag- 
weed party for children, which resulted in the destruction of 
more than 50,000 ragweeds. Mrs. J. P. Larson of Webster 
Groves, Mo., reported a mosquito campaign. The Illinois 
federation reported that it is planting a friendship garden at 
Springfield, Ill., in memory of Abraham Lincoln, and asked 
each state to contribute plants. 

Mrs. C. S. Robinson, president of the Ohio federation, 
described the establishment of a garden center in Cleveland 
in 1930. A little boathouse on a lake was rented from the city 
at one dollar a year and furnished comfortably. A flower show 
is held each month. A library of 500 garden books and a 
clipping file is under the supervision of a librarian and avail- 
able to inquirers. lowa showed plans for a garden center soon 
to be erected in Greenwood Park. Garden clubs will meet 
there. There is a rose garden, a tea room, recreational areas, 
and special days will be assigned for the use of teachers, chil- 
dren and landscape architects. Mrs. Preston Rice of Michigan 
read a report sent by Mrs. Cyrus Vail, president of the New 
Jersey federation, about garden centers in that state. The 
Hackensack center was established in 1929 in an old barn. 
Furniture has been made from old shutters, and books, maga- 
zines, and a question-box may be used by visitors. There is 
another garden center at Elizabeth, and the three Oranges 
have combined to utilize an, abandoned Tom Thumb golf 
course where model gardens have been planted. 


Flower Show Judging 


Mrs. John R. Demarest, president of the Connecticut federa- 
tion, sent a very concise paper on ‘‘Schools for Flower Show 
Judging’”’ which was read by Mrs. James Baird, president of 
the New York federation. This was followed by Mr. H. J. 
Rahmlow, secretary of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, 
who gave the Wisconsin scale of points and method of judg- 
ing. He suggested that the council compile a standardized 
score card for judging, for national use, also suggesting that 
awards and colors be standardized. He proposed that each city 
choose a flower for civic planting, saying facetiously that 
Reno, Nev., might choose love-lies-bleeding! 

The report of the billboard chairman, Mrs. J. T. Tubby 
of New Jersey, was read by Mrs. Kellogg, and Mrs. H. H. 
Buxton of Massachusetts read a brief paper on ‘Garden 
Pilgrimages.’’ Mrs. Balfour Miller of Natchez, Miss., gave an 
interesting lecture on ante-bellum homes and gardens of 
Natchez, illustrated with colored slides. Mrs. Miller made a 
very lovely picture, wearing her great grandmother's green 
silk gown and embroidered collar and carrying a Victorian 
bouquet. 

On Thursday the visitors were driven to Iowa State Uni- 
versity at Ames and at noon were luncheon guests of the 
college. In the afternoon they were taken through the con- 
servatories and gardens by Professors Pickett, Volz and 
Elwood. In the conservatories were many rare plants. 

—NMrs. H. H. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Coming Lecture on Bulbs Indoors and Out 


Miss Annie Rea Blanchard of Melrose, Mass., is to deliver 
a lecture on “‘Bulbs for the Indoor and Outdoor Garden”’ at 
Hotel Victoria, 271 Dartmouth Street, Boston, on November 
16. The lecture wili be at 10 o’clock in the morning and will 
be illustrated with colored lantern slides, showing bulb fields 
in Holland and America. The lecture will be of an educational 
nature and will be concluded with a practical demonstration 
showing how to arrange for five months of continuous bloom 
in the house. 
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The Horticultural Society of New York 


On Wednesday, October 19, the Horticultural Society of 
New York held its first monthly meeting of the season. The 
subject for the day was ‘‘Fruits and Vegetables,’”” Mr. Robert 
Scott of Uplands Farm, Mt. Kisco, conducting a question and 
answer period. 

Attacking such a prosaic subject in jovial manner, Mr. 
Scott held his audience keenly interested and answered the 
various points with practical suggestions, particularly stress- 
ing the importance of spraying to prevent instead of spraying 
to kill. 

The exhibit of plants and flowers was well up to the usual 
high standard. Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Jewell of New 
Rochelle were represented with orchids, as were George E. 
Baldwin & Co. of Mamaroneck, Lager & Hurrell of Summit, 
N. J., Orchidwood, Inc. of New Rochelle and Thomas 
Young Nurseries, Inc. of Bound Brook, N. J. 

Among the chrysanthemums were some fine seedling 
Korean hybrids from Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn., 
and some especially good garden chrysanthemums from the 
estates of Miss Marie L. Constable of Mamaroneck and Percy 
R. Pyne of Roslyn, Long Island. From the last named, also, 
came a beautiful exhibit of Autumn foliage and berries. Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall Field of Huntington had an exhibit of 
Abelia grandiflora and John Scheepers, Inc. of 
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A Course for the Indoor Gardener 


Co-operating with the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
for the second year, the University Extension Division of the 
Massachusetts State Department of Education offers this Fall 
an early evening course in ‘‘House Plants and Their Care.” 
Over 50 men and women attended this course last year, when 
it was offered for the first time. 

The general purpose of the course is to assist amateurs in 
growing thrifty house plants with a high average of success. 
The lectures should also prove valuable to the experienced 
gardener, since they will cover not only the fundamental facts 
but many of the finer points of effective indoor gardening. 

James Salter, instructor in horticulture, Norfolk County 
Agricultural School, will again instruct. The opening meeting 
of the course, which consists of eight weekly lectures and 
demonstrations, will take place on Tuesday, November 15, at 
7:30 p.m. in Horticultural Hall. 

Among the important subjects to be considered during the 
course are: starting the indoor garden, soils and soil fertility, 
plant structure, bulbs, ferns and foliage plants, flowering 
plants and vines, correct techniques in potting, propagation, 
and warring upon insects. Each lecture will be followed by an 
informal question period. The enrollment charge for the 
course is $4. 








Brookville, Long Island, had on display some of 
the new Elizabeth Peterson dahlia, named for the 
executive secretary of the Horticultural Society of 
New York. 

In conjunction with Mr. Scott's talk there was 
a competitive exhibit of vegetables for professional 
gardeners which attracted entries from Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. M. Burden’s estate, of which Mr. Scott is 
superintendent, and from the estate of Carl Widmer 
of Greenwich, Conn. Another interesting exhibit 
in the amateurs’ class for an exhibit of herbs was 
brought in by Mrs. A. B. Thacher of South Orange 
—two flats containing 36 different kinds of herbs. 

Following is a list of the awards made: 


ORCHIDS 


Lager & Hurrell, Summit, N. J.—Laeliocattleya Locarno, 
award of merit; Lc. Cantab x fine dark variety, award of com- 
mendation; Lc. Cantab x fine light variety, award of merit; 
cattleya Marjorie x fine variety, award of commendation; 
Cypripedium gigas Corndean Hall, award of commendation. 

Thomas Young Nurseries, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J.— 
Miltonia candida, award of appreciation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Jewell, Bonnie Crest, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.—Odontoglossum Horus (eximium x Georgius Rex), 
award of merit; Oncidium boissiense (forbesi x varicosum 
rogersi), award of appreciation. 

Orchidwood, Inc., 830 Pelhamdale Avenue, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.— Cypripedium draco splendens (Hera x insigne), award of merit; 
cypripedium Madame Albert Fevrier (Germaine Cpoix x insigne) , award of 
appreciation ; Cattleya labiata (blue variety) (species) , award of appreciation. 

G. E. Baldwin & Co., Mamaroneck, N. Y.—Cattleya A. M. Nicholas 
(Dinah x hardyana) , award of appreciation; laeliocattleya J. Palliser (light 
variety) (Le. Rosalind x Le. St. Gothard), award of commendation; 
Le. J. Palliser (dark variety) (Lc. Rosalind x Le. St. Gothard, dark 
variety), award of commendation; Laeliocattleya rabeiana (L. purpurata x 
C. dupreana) , award of appreciation. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn.—One vase Korean chrysanthemum 
hybrid No. 28-31KC, award of commendation; one vase Korean chrysanthe- 
mum hybrid No. 15-31KC, award of appreciation; one vase Korean chrys- 
anthemum hybrids. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field, ‘‘Caumsett,’’ Huntington, L. I.—One vase 
Abelia grandiflora, award of appreciation. 

Miss Marie L. Constable, Mamaroneck, N. Y.—One vase herbaceous 
perennials, award of appreciation; one vase garden chrysanthemums, award of 
appreciation; one spray pancratium (spider lily of Ceylon) , award of merit. 

Percy R. Pyne, Esq., Roslyn, L. 1.—Display of Autumn foliage and 
berries, one vase chrysanthemum Harvest Home, botanical certificate and 
special prize. 

John Scheepers, Inc., Brookville, L. I—Exhibit of dahlia Elizabeth 
Peterson, award of commendation. 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES 
Professional exhibit of vegetables: Mrs. Wm. A. M. Burden, Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y. (Robert Scott, gardener), first prize and cultural certificate; Carl 
Widmer, Esq., Greenwich, Conn. (Paul Block, gardener), second prize. 
Amateur exhibit of herbs: Mrs. A. B. Thacher, 486 Scotland Road, 
South Orange, N. J., first prize. 

















The Unique Harvest Exhibit at the Autumn Flower Show of the 
Newton Centre (Mass.) Garden Club 


Suggestion for an Autumn Flower Show Exhibit 

Garden club members often find themselves puzzled when 
called upon to arrange a harvest exhibit at an Autumn flower, 
fruit, and vegetable exhibition. A unique exhibit of this type 
was staged at a recent Autumn exhibition of the Newton Centre 
(Mass.) Garden Club and may hold a suggestion for other 
clubs. It consisted of an Italian fruit cart arranged by Mrs. 
Edward A. Andrews, Mrs. Walter Dietz, Mrs. Louis E. 
Phaneuf, and Mrs. Austin C. Benton. The exhibit created an 
old world atmosphere which made a special appeal to visitors. 


Coming Flower Show in Boston 

Much interest is being taken in a large Autumn flower 
show to be staged in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Novem- 
ber 15 and 16 under the auspices of the Gardeners’ and 
Florists’ Club of Boston. There will be exhibits of chrysan- 
themums, roses, carnations, orchids, Winter-flowering bego- 
nias and other plants, many of them arranged in groups. 
Artistic baskets, mantels, and table centerpieces will be special 
features. There will be a table for novelties and another where 
the arrangements will show what may be purchased in the 
average flower store. 

There will be large exhibits of both fruits and vegetables, 
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apples being made a great feature. A large exhibit of aroids 
and cacti is coming from New Jersey, and flower novelties 
from several distant states. Educational features will be espe- 
cially stressed by the Massachusetts State College and other 
agencies and there will be lectures each afternoon and evening 
in the lower lecture hall. The exhibition will be free to the 





The Talisman Rose for Which the John Cook Medal Has Been Awarded 
to the Montgomery Company of Hadley, Mass. 





The New Rose Leonard Barron, Awarded the F; uerstenberg Prize 
by the American Rose Society 
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public each day and the doors will be open from 2 to 10 P.M. 
on November 15 and from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. on the last 


day. 


American Rose Society Awards 


The new rose Leonard Barron was awarded the David 
Fuerstenberg prize by the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society at a meeting in Philadelphia, October 6. 
This prize is the interest of an endowment of $1,000 created 
by the will of Mr. Fuerstenberg, a rose lover of Philadelphia, 
who stipulated that the income be awarded from time to time 
for new roses best suited to American conditions. This is the 
first time that the award has been made. Leonard Barron is 
the first garden rose to be evolved from the northernmost 
American wild rose, Rosa nutkana, this name being derived 
from that of the Nutka tribe of Eskimos. It was originated by 
Mr. J. H. Nicolas, now of Newark, N. Y., and is an ever- 
blooming bush rose with large, full and fragrant flowers. Its 
hardiness, judging from its forebear, should be unquestioned. 

The John Cook gold medal was awarded to the Mont- 
gomery Company of Hadley, Mass., for the rose Talisman, as 
the best florist’s rose introduced within the last three years. 
The committee making this recommendation consisted of 
Henry Penn, Max Schling, and Martin Samtmann. Talisman 
has proved a good garden rose as well as a florist’s rose and is 
now in general cultivation. 

The Dr. Walter Van Fleet gold medal was awarded to Mr. 
G. A. Stevens of Harrisburg, Pa., assistant editor of the Rose 
Annual, for the fine new rose Vanguard. 

It was announced by the executive board at this meeting 
that the 1933 annual meeting of the American Rose Society 
would be held at Horticultural Hall in Boston upon invita- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, probably late 
in June. An extensive rose exhibition will be conducted in 
connection with this meeting. 


Massachusetts Garden Club Federation 


The annual meeting of the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts was held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel Thursday, 
October 27, with the president, Mrs. N. Penrose Hallowell, 
in the chair. Reports of the officers showed the federation to 
be in excellent condition. Announcement was made of the 
school for flower show judges and exhibitors to be held at 
Horticultural Hall the last day of January and the first two 
days of February. Mrs. Harlan P. Kelsey, Jr., is chairman of 
the committee arranging for this school. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the 
choice of the following: 

President, Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Jr., Ipswich Garden Club. 

First vice-president, Mrs. Charles W. Sabine, Duxbury Garden Club. 

Second vice-president, Mrs. Gurdon W. Gordon, Springfield Garden Club. 

Recording secretary, Mrs. Theodore L. Storer, Cambridge Plant Club. 

Corresponding secretary, Mrs. Morton P. Prince, Topsfield Garden Club. 


Treasurer, Mrs. Gustave L. Daigneau, Salem Garden Club. 
Directors for three years, Mrs. William Chisholm, Marblehead Garden 


Club; Mrs. Joseph S. Leach, Walpole Garden Club; Mrs. J. Sidney Stone, 
Wayland Garden Club. 

Following the business meeting, luncheon was served, after 
which Mr. Norman Taylor lectured on the cultivation of wild 


flowers. 


Coming Lectures in New York 

The following lectures are to be given under the auspices of 
the Horticultural Society of New York in the Auditorium of 
the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, 126 


East 58th Street, New York City, at 8:30 p.m. 
November 10—‘‘Colour in the Garden,”’ by Mrs. Francis King 
December 8—‘‘Sunshine and Shadow in the Garden,’’ by Mr. Carl 
Stanton 7 
January 11—‘“Intimate Glimpses of English Gardens,”’ by Mrs. 
John Walton Paris 
January 25—‘‘Why Plants Leave Home,” by Professor W. G. 


Waterman os 
February 15—‘‘Flower Arrangement,”’ by Mrs. William H. Cary 


























The Pruning of Climbing Roses 


within the last few years, the old rule of pruning, 

which roughly divides roses into the two classes, 
ramblers and climbers, needs to be revised. Of course, it is 
still recommended that rambler roses which bear small single 
or double flowers in clusters, of which group Dorothy 
Perkins might be taken as the type, should have their old 
canes removed to the ground because the best blooms are borne 
along the newest canes which come from the base of the plant. 
The usual recommendation is that this pruning be done early 
in the Summer, immediately after the vines are through 
flowering. In fact, unless the pruning is done then the vines 
will become overgrown and much more difficult to handle 
early the following Spring. It will be found easiest to take 
the entire plant from its support, cut out the old canes to the 
very bottom and then train the new canes back on the trellis 
or archway. 


\ X JITH the introduction of many new varieties of roses 


drop it is a mass of brilliant berries.’’ With such varieties as 
American Pillar, Chaplin’s Pink Climber, Christine Wright, 
Ile de France, Mary Lovett, Mary Wallace and Tausendschon, 
pruning of the old wood may be restricted to cutting away 
annually a few of the oldest canes at the top, only pruning 
back to the most vigorous laterals. New shoots often start 
halfway up the canes. 

Some roses are very effective when trained as pillars. One 
or two plants are set out with a support such as a cedar post 
or iron post six to ten feet high. Roses trained in this way 
need special attention. The strongest canes are trained up the 
pole until they have reached the top when they should be cut 
off a few inches beyond the top. Any laterals that develop 
may be shortened in the Spring leaving them six to twelve 
inches long. If Dorothy Perkins is used as a pillar, it should 
be renewed every year as was recommended for the ramblers. 

Other varieties, however, includ- 





It is possible to retain old 
canes, however, for a year or 
two merely by cutting back the 
short lateral flowering stalks to 
within an inch or two of the 
main stem early in the Spring. 
Yet, by cutting out the old 
canes one eliminates a common 
source of reinfection of disease, 
especially mildew, which often 
stays over Winter on the bark 
and even the thorns. Varieties 
of roses in the rambler class are 
Dorothy Perkins, Excelsa, Hia- 
watha, Marie Gouchault, San- 
der’s White, and The Beacon. 
Occasionally some of these vari- 


Dorothy Perkins 
Excelsa 
Hiawatha 


American Pillar 
Chaplin’s Pink Climber 
Christine Wright 


eties must cover wide areas of Albertine 

fence or climb high on poles or Bess Lovett 

other supports and in such in- Emily Gray 
Jacotte 


stances, of course, the annual 


Pruning Guide 


Rambler type roses, the old canes of which should be 
pruned to the ground after flowering. 


Climbing roses which require only a moderate 
amount of pruning every Spring. 


Tausendschon 


Climbing roses that flower well on old canes and 
need only very light pruning. 


Climbing American Beauty Primrose 


ing Aviateur Bleriot, Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, Dr. Huey and 
Christine Wright will flower 
more profusely if most of the 
old canes are retained from year 
to year. 


wer i egg A majority of the large-flow- 
The Beacon ered climbing roses and a few 


other varieties require very little 
attention under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, except for any light 
pruning that is necessary to 
keep the plants within bounds. 
Dr. W. Van Fleet, for instance, 
flowers best on the oldest canes, 
which should not be removed 
unless they have become old and 
woody or seriously infested 
with disease or scale insects. The 
short flower shoots preferably 
should not be pruned back until 
Spring. In this group are Al- 


Ile de France 
Mary Lovett 
Mary Wallace 


Mme. Gregoire Staechelin 
Le Reve 

Scorcher 

Paul’s Scarlet Climber 


removal of the old canes is not Recene Bill Stes Shnne 
recommended. Henri Linger Dr. Huey bertine, Bess Lovett, Emily 
Many varieties of climbing Gloire de Dijon Gray, Jacotte, Climbing Ameri- 





roses, most of which bear large 





can Beauty, Breeze Hill, Henri 





blooms, will flower better if a 

large proportion of the old canes is left every year. With 
these varieties only a little of the oldest wood needs to be cut 
away early every Spring. Exceptions in this group, however, 
are Gardenia, the Bourbon hybrids Kathleen Harrop and 
Zephirine Drouhin, Aviateur Bleriot and Bloomfield Courage, 
which produce a great many new canes from the bottom and 
unless pruned a little more severely will soon become over- 
grown. Nevertheless they flower very well on two-year-old 
canes. The short laterals that have flowered may be cut back 
after the blooming period but in most instances it will be 
better to leave them on because from these laterals a few 
blooms may open later in the season especially on the vari- 
eties Mary Lovett, Mary Wallace and Christine Wright. With 
these three varieties in particular it will be necessary only to 
snip off the dead flowers. 

Many so-called climbing roses bear attractive fruits in the 
Fall if the old flower clusters are left undisturbed. American 
Pillar does this. In this regard, R. Marion Hatton once com- 
mented that many amateurs have not yet learned to get the 
full value from their climbing roses. Although they plant 
shrubs for their berries they nevertheless trim, thin, and prune 
their climbing roses as soon as they finish blooming, thereby 
destroying the prospects of berries later on. He said, ‘There is 
not a lovelier berry plant in December and January than a 
full grown specimen of Bloomfield Courage. When the leaves 


Linger, Mme. Gregoire Staeche- 
lin, Le Reve, Scorcher, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Primrose, 
Silver Moon, Dr. Huey and Gloire de Dijon. 

Silver Moon invariably makes tremendous growth and if 
it gets out of bounds it will, of course, need severe pruning. 
Old and new wood alike may be cut back in the Spring. In 
fact, the new shoots may be cut back at any time during the 
growing season if necessary. The canes sometimes are not 
entirely hardy in the northern states, where all pruning may 
better be done early in the Spring. This also applies to Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin, which invariably makes very vigorous 
growth late in the year. The new soft canes often suffer dur- 
ing the Winter and must be shortened considerably in the 
Spring. Dr. W. Van Fleet is a rampant grower. 

A few ever-blooming varieties of hardy climbing roses have 
recently made their appearance, New Dawn being the most 
popular. From the experience of the experts to date it would 
seem advisable to allow the flowering stems to remain on the 
plants, because from them new shoots will arise and bear 
blooms. On the other hand, some nurserymen suggest that 
this variety be grown as a bush rose, keeping the tops cut back 
to within a few feet of the ground. New Dawn has not yet 
shown the vigor of its parent, Dr. W. Van Fleet. Few plants 
have exceeded ten feet in height. 

Blaze is making its appearance this Fall, it being described 
as a hybrid of the well-known Paul's Scarlet Climber. Prob- 
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ably this variety will bear a succession of blooms, first of all 
on short spurs rising directly from the old flower clusters, 
and secondly from strong laterals coming from the older 
canes. Obviously, therefore, even the flower clusters should 
not be snipped off after the blooms have faded nor should the 
old wood be disturbed. 

It has not been ascertained just how far North the new 
Australian climbing rose Mermaid is hardy. It will undoubt- 
edly need protection north of Boston and in fact it may be 
expected to make vigorous climbing growth only under favor- 
able conditions even in this locality. For this reason little or 
no pruning is necessary, it being advisable to keep all the 
old wood. 

Wherever climbing noisette, tea and hybrid tea roses are 
hardy they should be kept practically unpruned so that heavy 
canes may develop. Only from these canes will the best blos- 
som stems arise. It usually takes several years to get good 
strong canes. 

The hybrid rugosa rose, Conrad F. Meyer makes very 
heavy, stiff growth often to ten or twelve feet in height. The 
plants may be pruned back to bush proportions but often they 
are trained against a fence or building like a climber. The 
old canes can be kept for several years and they will flower 
well, but usually some of the oldest wood is removed every 





The Decorative Fruits of Euonymus Planipes 


season. This pruning will prevent the plants from getting 
“leggy.” 

Ground cover roses like Max Graf and Rosa wichuraiana 
require little attention. An occasional old cane may be snipped 
from Max Graf, and if R. wichuraiana becomes too rampant 
and entangled it may be thinned out like a rambler rose. 

All of the above notes apply to established plants. Newly 
set climbing roses must, of course, develop a frame work, 
which will take one or two years, sometimes more. Until 
that time no pruning is necessary, except to eliminate any 
diseased or dead wood or any frail spindly growth that may 
develop at the base of the plant the first year. 

The type of support often influences the method of prun- 
ing, as was pointed out when discussing pillar roses. Pruning 
of necessity must fit the variety. It is determined by the habit 
of growth and method of bearing blooms. Amateurs should 
study their roses with this in mind. 

With all climbing roses and especially the rambler varieties 
which have more flexible canes, clusters of blossoms can be 
made to clothe the vines nearly to the ground if they are 
trained back and forth across the support so that some parts 
of the canes are horizontal. This may be done with rambler 
roses when they are tied back to their support immediately 
after pruning. 
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The Colorful Euonymus Group 


N Autumn, amateur gardeners who have failed to provide 
themselves with any of the various species of euonymus 
will undoubtedly be envious of their neighbors whose shrubs 
are glowing in tones of rose, purple and scarlet. To be sure, 
the brilliant Fall color is not the only virtue of the euonymus, 
but it is most important at least in the winged euonymus, 
E. alatus, which becomes a brilliant deep rose color in mid- 
October. The foliage is small and exposes to view the peculiar 
stems, which have four corky wings at right angles to each 
other. The flowers in Spring are inconspicuous and even the 
small purple fruits are not as showy in this kind as with most 
of the others, but the uniform habit of growth, which tends 
to be broader than the usual six- to eight-foot height, makes 
the plant most useful as a specimen. 

In the same class is the Wahoo burning-bush, E. atropur- 
pureus, which, when left to grow uncrowded by other shrubs, 
will make a miniature tree. The leaves of this kind are reason- 
ably large and turn a bright scarlet in Autumn. The fruit is 
very attractive having the characteristic four-lobed effect 
like that of one of its relatives, the common wild bittersweet, 
Celastrus scandens, the outside of the fruit being crimson, but 
the inside is scarlet when the arils or shells open. 

The spindletree is reasonably familiar to most gardeners. 
It is otherwise known as the European burning- 
bush, E. europaeus. It makes a shrub as it is usually 
grown but it will reach the height of 20 feet upon 
maturity. The Fall turning of the foliage is some- 
what delayed with this kind, the purple tones not 
appearing until after the fruit has colored. The 
fruits themselves are an attractive dull red or pink 
color, showing an orange pulp inside. 

The fruiting habit of the broadleaf burning- 
bush, E. latifolius, is particularly admirable because 
the stems are very long, allowing the fruit to hang 
well below the foliage. Thus, even though the 
foliage eventually turns an orange or yellow color, 
the early ripening fruit is displayed to full advan- 
tage. This is characteristic, too, of another splendid 
species, E. planipes, which is similar to the broadleaf 
burning-bush, except that the leaves are narrower. 
This shrub in fruit makes a brilliant display. 

An unusually graceful and tree-like species is 
found in the winterberry euonymus, E. bungeanus, 
which has slender branches and makes a growth to 
15 feet in height. It bears fruit in great quantity, 
which remains several weeks after the leaves have fallen. The 
leaves take on a yellow or yellow-red color. 

The American burning-bush is perhaps less desirable in 
gardens than most of the other kinds. It bears warty, light 
scarlet and orange fruits in September and October on a plant 
that grows from five to eight feet in height. It requires a moist 
soil and light shade, whereas the other kinds of euonymus will 
do well in almost any ordinary soil even though it is quite 
sandy. It should be remembered that the more sunlight the 
plants get the more brilliant the foliage will be. 

Many amateurs fail to realize that the hardiest evergreen 
vine for our northern states, known as the bigleaf winter- 
creeper or Japanese evergreen bittersweet, is in reality a euony- 
mus, E. radicans vegetus. This vine will cling to stone, brick 
or even cement although it does not adhere well to stucco. 
Nevertheless, it can be trained against the wall with wires. 
The plants may be clipped into practically any form desired. 
The fruits closely resemble those of the bittersweet although 
pale yellow outside and orange inside. 

Few persons are familiar with a splendid variety introduced 
by the late E. H. Wilson called E. radicans var. coloratus. 
The foliage is lustrous green in Summer but turns blood-red 
or bronze color in Autumn and remains this way until 
Spring. It is hardy in the North and very desirable as a 
ground cover. 




















An Amateur’s Lilies Grown From Seed 


VERY year I order seeds of lilies new to me and although 
they do not all come up, enough mature to make it very 
worth while. The bulbs generally flower the second 

Summer after they have been sown. The lilies new to the 
garden this year were Lilium philippinense formosanum, which 
flowered from seeds sown in the Spring of 1931. Unfortunately 
this has not been a good year in which to judge the beauty of 
any flower, as rain has fallen only five times and for a few 
hours only, but in my opinion this lily does not compare with 
L. longiflorum. The texture is thinner and it is smaller. With 
its faintly colored anthers it is anaemic looking and for me 
so far it has produced solitary blooms to each stem. However, 
it flowers in September when all the other tubular white- 
flowered varieties are over and for this reason and because of 
its being easy to raise it is worth having. 

L. callosum was another newcomer and did well but is not 
a striking beauty. It is taller, and paler than L. tenuifolium, 
the stem being perhaps too high for the little perianth. I had 
an exciting surprise in a very large-flowered lot of L. concolor. 
They were magnificent, with their starry orange perianths 
borne on longish stems. I have a clump of butter-yellow 
concolors, one flower of which has produced a seed pod for 
the first time in three years and time alone will tell whether 
it is filled with fertile seed or chaff. I do not agree with the 
late Dr. E. H. Wilson that L. amabile belongs only in the 
specialist’s garden, but think it is a most handsome lily. This 
is its second season with me and a new lot of seedlings have 
just been moved from the coldframe into the garden. 

Some of the L. tenutfolium bulbs were planted to rise from 
beds of forget-me-nots which bloomed at the same time and 
made a filmy blue ground cover under the coral colored flowers 
of the lilies. This was one time when a long-planned effect 
materialized, a rare happening in the floral world. Other 
L. tenuifolium plants grew out of a ground cover of Asperula 
azurea-setosa with slaty blue flowers. 

L. martagon album was lovely in half shade. I have to buy 
these bulbs, for as yet I can not get the seeds to germinate. 

L. testaceum is long lasting and hardy for me, but L. can- 
didum refuses to prosper, no matter what exposure is given it. 
L. monadelphum szovitzianum has been very fine. The bulbs 
were given to me by the Soviet government. This is an excep- 
tionally hardy lily, of a pale yellow color like some of the 
hemerocallis. L. hansoni is one of the standbys and the mice 
avoid it. L. superbum and L. canadense, perhaps because they 
are natives, are not appreciated, but when planted against a 
group of hemlocks or pines they are magnificent. L. superbum 
grew to nine feet high this year and the bulbs have increased 
amazingly, planted in the back of the peony bed in clay soil. 

As I grow my lilies from seed, I can afford to plant them 
in drifts and I placed groups of regals amongst the lavender 
bushes, and elsewhere in front of Salvia sclarea var. turkes- 
tanica, both effective combinations. A long walk was bordered 
with purple petunias and regal lilies rose from them. Since the 
waik ran from north to south and the lilies all turned their 
faces south, walking up between them was a fairly exciting 
experience. If only the different varieties would last longer 
than ten days or two weeks! They are but fleeting visitors and 
perhaps that is one reason we are so thrilled by them. 

This year we had to destroy only about 12 bulbs for 
mosaic, which proves what I am always preaching, that to 
have healthy lilies one should grow them from seed. If a sick 
one appears it should be rogued out immediately. Lately there 
is a new theory that the tiger and elegans lilies harbor the 
mosaic without showing it and that they should therefore be 
planted far from the other varieties. 

Several Japanese seed houses sell good lily seed of many 
varieties and my advice to all lily enthusiasts is to sow this 
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Lilium Callosum as It Grows for Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox at Peekskill, N. Y. 


seed in the Fall or early Spring and begin a collection of 
home-grown plants. 

On our place hundreds of bulbs are eaten by the mice every 
year and since we have so many bulbs grown from seed we 
are able to replace these losses and not feel too tragic about 
them, which would not be so if we had to buy our buibs. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Shrubs That Thrive in Tennessee 


N the September 1 number of Horticulture E. E. R. Lodge 
states that the buddleias are not happy in Tennessee. Al- 
though it is true that very few flowering shrubs are happy 
during the hot Summer months, I feel certain that in this par- 
ticular case the disappointment came in not getting the variety 
ordered—not the true Buddleia davidi var. veitchiana but a 
seedling. The plant seen in England was no doubt the true 
one raised by Veitch years ago and propagated from cuttings. 
Now as to Vitex macrophylla, I will not dispute the fact 
that it is closely related to V. agnus-castus but it is at least a 
very much improved type with darker flowers and longer 
spikes. This variety was sent out by Dreer several years ago 
and propagated by cuttings from a few plants received from 
Europe. It has proved one of our best flowering shrubs of 
recent introduction. As long as it is propagated from cuttings, 
it will reproduce its good habits with darker flowers, longer 
panicles and broader foliage. If raised from seed, it will revert 
to the type and will vary in color and size and answer the 
description of Vitex agnus-castus given by Hottes. 
—Jacques L. Legendre. 
Hampton, Va. 
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Lime for Lawns Again Approved 


IME for lawns has been taboo for many years in the opinion 
of experts because it was claimed that lime encouraged the 
growth of weeds. All this has now been changed, at least in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic states, where ordi- 
narily the soil is acid. Authorities now say that the soil should 
be neutral or only very slightly acid. Kentucky blue grass, 
the lawn grass most commonly used, has been found to grow 
best under such conditions. On the other hand, many of the 
most common lawn weeds have been found equally as tolerant 
of acid soil as the common lawn grasses. For these reasons 
lime is now recommended in place of ammonium sulphate. 
A fertilizer to encourage vigorous growth is very necessary. 

Amateurs must go to a little trouble to determine the con- 
dition of their soil however. The state colleges are in a posi- 
tion to make tests of soil samples. One may obtain soil test 
kits from any of the seed stores. A thorough test which will 
indicate what is technically called the pH value is to be 
preferred because with this at hand one may compute the 
amount of hydrated lime needed from a chart. The reading 
pH 7.0 indicates a neutral soil and anything lower is acid. 
The New Jersey authorities consider a soil that is slightly 
acid (pH 6.0) to be ideal. 

In making a new lawn the upper five inches of soil may be 
sweetened with the proper amount of lime. The lime should 
be thoroughly mixed with che soil. Established lawns should 
be limed late this Fall before the ground freezes. Merely 
scatter the lime evenly over the surface. The freezing and 
thawing of the Winter will mix the lime with the soil. Most 
soils which have not been limed for a period of years in the 
regions mentioned above undoubtedly have become acid. 

Whereas repeated experiments have shown that Kentucky 
blue grass prefers a neutral or slightly acid soil, the bent 
grasses prefer acid soils. Some authorities contend, therefore, 
that instead of going to the trouble of changing the soil 
condition it would be much wiser to grow bent grasses which 
are adapted to the existing conditions. It is undoubtedly true, 
however, that many amateurs have experienced difficulty in 
establishing bent grass lawns. 


Native Hollies and Their Care 


(eS seems the season for hollies all along the 
southern shores of New England. In the marshy thickets 
are found the evergreen inkberry, Ilex glabra, and the true 
holly, /. opaca. The first, a bush sometimes rising to a scrawny 
eight feet, has shiny foliage reminiscent of privet. Under 
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cultivation in good soil the leggy natural clump becomes well- 
clad with green forming a rather rectangular mass, taller than 
broad and retaining its fine green color even under exposure 
to sun and wind. 

I. opaca should always be planted in groups for fruiting, 
as it is dieecious in character and in this climate one rarely 
sees it as a tree of over 20 feet in height. Due to the mutilation 
of the collectors of Christmas greens it is rarely seen in the 
symmetry of its natural dense, broadly pyramidal form. Even 
in a thick growth of beach plum, scrub oak and maple it 
develops density, the gray of its bark being visible only in the 
lower main trunk. In some seasons seedlings with but two or 
three leaves are easily discovered and easily transplanted, but 
often we are deceived (as in the case of Nyssa sylvatica) by 
new shoots springing from the main roots. For an evergreen 
the holly is not particularly slow growing although its tap- 
root does not recommend it to nursery cultivation, and even 
four- to five-foot specimens can rarely be obtained except 
when moved carefully with a ball. If you try collecting seed- 
lings even a foot high remember to remove all the leaves 
when transplanting and you will also have to be patient in 
waiting for new growth, because the plant may remain 
leafless for months and still exist. 

Although this holly has not the lovely shiny green of the 
English species, it is worth adding to our plantings and its 
ability to endure shade and crowding means that it can be. 
planted in odd spots for our children to enjoy, as it would 
take years, even with care, to develop an effective specimen. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 


Groton, Mass. 


Insurance Against Rose Losses 
—— the most important part of the planting of 


dormant roses, and other shrubbery, is the proper protec- 
tion of the plants after the actual planting job is completed. 
The mechanical operation of planting a rose is the same, Fall 
or Spring. 

First, dig a hole large enough to take the roots without 
bending, after they have been pruned back to not more than 
eight inches. The plant should be set so- that the bud, or 
enlarged portion where the top is joined to the rootstock, is 
barely covered when the bed is levelled; after spreading the 
roots and filling the hole with fine soil, free from manure, get 
in with both feet and tramp as hard as you can, packing the 
soil tightly around the roots. Then fill the hole with water 
and after it drains away, fill up with soil but do not tramp 
any more. Next, and this is the important part, hill up around 
the canes as high as possible, clear to the tops of the canes if 
they have been pruned back to within a foot, with clean earth 
or peat moss. 

If planting is done in the Fall, allow this hill to remain 
all Winter and do not remove it until frosts are over in the 
Spring. If the plant is put in in the Spring, hill up just the 
same and allow the hill to remain for at least two, or better 
three, weeks, after which period, if frost danger is past, it can 
be removed. 

The reason is that without protection both sun and wind 
sap the vitality of the plant by drawing the moisture out of 
the canes and in a few days the canes will be brown and 
shrivelled instead of plump, green wood. 

Until the plant can put out new feeding rootlets to draw in 
moisture from the soil to feed the plant, it has no means of 
overcoming this loss of moisture through the canes, and unless 
there is a quite rainy, or cloudy, period the plant will, unless 
the canes are protected, simply die. It takes at least two weeks, 
under favorable conditions, for the new hair-like rootlets to 
form and begin their work, so that protection in the meantime 
is absolutely necessary. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
West Grove, Pa. 














Garden Novelties Tested in Virginia 


novelties of the past few years. Some have proved to be 

lacking in interest, either because of little or no improve- 
ment over older varieties, or because of inability to adapt 
themselves readily to our climatic conditions. Our Summers 
for the past several years seem to have had a tendency toward 
long periods of excessive heat and drought. Plant material in 
my garden has been severely tested by the climatic vagaries of 
the past season—a mild Winter followed by a severe freeze in 
March after growth had started, a hot dry Summer, the 
drought as severe in effect as that of 1930, from which neither 
plant material nor water supplies had fully recovered. 

The gardener’s attention has been drawn to the various 
improvements in the past few years of hardy garden pinks. 
The most outstanding among them seems to be the much- 
advertised dianthus Beatrix. I have had this variety for two 
seasons, and have been very much pleased with the double 
sweet-scented flowers of clear even pink suffusion that are 
borne in bright clusters of bloom, contrasting well with mats 
of dark green foliage. Continuous flowering has been claimed 
for the dianthus Beatrix, but for me such has not been the 
case. The greatest profusion of blossoms appear for a month, 
from the middle of May until the middle of June. Last Sum- 
mer there was another flowering period in July, but this 
season, probably due to unfavorable weather conditions, 
there has been no second flowering. When it is in flower there 
is such a profusion of its lovely bloom that it makes this 
variety worthy of the highest praise. 

The dianthus Sweet Wivelsfield has also occupied a promi- 
nent place in lists of novelties. It is variously listed as an 


[: my garden in Virginia I have tried many of the perennial 


annual, biennial, and perennial! Seeds planted in the Spring 
of 1931 flowered that Summer, lived through the Winter, 
and have blossomed continuously all Summer and well into 
Autumn. This pink is a cross between Dianthus allwoodi and 
Sweet William. The single flowers appear in a large head of 
bloom, a well-grown plant producing a fine mass of flowers. 
To my mind its greatest fault is the unattractive mingling of 
its reds, purples, and white in lacings and flakes of color, with 
only an occasional plant with flowers that are prettily marked 
white with pink tracings or vice versa. It cannot lay claim to 
equal beauty with Beatrix, its best trait being its long bloom- 
ing period. 

There are a number of fairly new hardy pinks that flower 
at intervals after the first heavy bloom of Spring has passed. 
The variety of Dianthus plumarius called Annie Laurie is a 
good sort, with single, large, pinkish lavender flowers. Bristol 
Jewel, Bristol Purity, and Bristol Maid I have found to be 
profuse bloomers at the usual time, followed by a good per- 
centage of blossoms in July and August. One variety, Bristol 
Jewel, flowered on into late Autumn. 

In June I found the soft lavender-blue blossoms of the 
variety of Phlox arendsi known as Louise very satisfactory. 
The arendsi hybrids are a cross between P. divaricata and 
P. paniculata, carrying the color of the former into the 
rounded heads of bloom of the latter. P. divaricata is well 
known as a useful adjunct to the Spring garden. It is of real 
value to be able to carry its lavender tone on into the Summer 
garden by the use of these hybrids, which grow about one 
foot in height, and produce good heads of bloom. Their 
bloom was over in July of this their first year of flowering for 





The Dianthus Sweet Wivelsfield, Which Has Given a Good Account of Itself in Virginia 
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me. I read that continuous Summer bloom should be theirs, 
and perhaps when well established such will be the case. 

The last of June sees the flowering of Pentstemon torreyi 
hybridum Shell Pink. The graceful spikes of clear pink are 
most attractive. Its color is easier to handle with other flowers 
than the bright scarlet of the familiar P. torreyi barbatus. 
After good bloom in June and early July the variety Shell 
Pink blooms again in September. 

The past season my attention has been particularly drawn 
to drought-resistant qualities in plants. Perennial gaillardias 
are, of course, known as plants with woolly flowers of hot 
red and yellow, and fittingly called blanket flowers. They 
blossom all Summer in the poorest and driest situation in the 
garden. Various gaillardia novelties have been offered recently. 
This Spring I sowed the seeds of the new Gaillardia grandi- 
flora Burgundy, which flowered in a few months from seed. 
Its rich wine-red flowers of even color make this variety of 
real garden value. 


me 1 





The Swiss Stone Pine, an Evergreen of Unusual Dignity and Charm 


I regret that lack of space has prevented me from trying a 
great many of the new varieties of Michaelmas daisies that 
are of interest for Autumn gardens. Among the varieties that 
I have tried I have found that the novae-angliae type seems 
extremely drought-resistant. Barr’s Pink is the best of that 
type with which I have experimented. Its large pink flowers 
come in September before my other varieties, and is over by 
October. Queen Mary of novi-belgi type has large flowers 
of bluish lavender, but needs a certain amount of moisture. 
My favorite among the new varieties is Skyland’s Queen, 
whose lovely ragged blooms of a pretty shade of blue, with 
a very slight trace of lavender, appear on a plant of rather 
dwarf spreading habit of growth that is covered with the 
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large blossoms. Another really beautiful variety is Mrs. 
George Monroe, the blossoms of which are semi-double, 
white with a faint tinge of pink. Its large flowers are borne in 
profusion in mid-October. 


Staunton, Va. —Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 


In Praise of Sweet Rocket 


HEN I say “‘sweet rocket’’ I see long green vistas of 

garden paths lighted up with this gracious and graceful 
flower. I am once more abroad in the May moonlight breath- 
ing a fragrance as illusive and yet as pungent and penetrating 
as the moonlight itself. From this you may know that I mean 
white rocket and that I mean hundreds of plants of it. Now 
is the time of year to see to it that your own May garden 
shall possess this illuminating beauty and this pervasive per- 
fume. Perhaps you already have a small clump of Hesperis 
matronalis here and there. If so, see if there is not around the 
old plant a colony of stalwart sons ready for adventure. Place 
them wherever your perennial borders have little empty 
spaces. After they have blossomed, you can pull them up if 
you need their room; or cut them back and they will give 
you a scattering of bloom all Summer with vivid green foliage 
all Winter. 

If you are one of those persons who turn red at the mention 
of magenta, keep yourself wholly to white rocket, but if you 
are of a more liberal mind and have a garden with woodsy 
corners, place the deep pink-purple or magenta plants against 
the greenery and you will find them delightful, especially if 
you can spare some of your white and pinky white to set 
them off. 

Our perennial borders, shady rock gardens, hedges and 
shrubbery all shine forth with these tall branching flowers at 
a time when there is not yet any tall white phlox and when 
the color of the later-blooming bulbs is made more precious 
by the peaceful white of H. matronalis. 


Brookfield, Mass. —Vivien May Parker. 


‘The Swiss Stone Pine 


| goad US cembra, the arole or Swiss stone pine from the high 
mountain regions of Switzerland, is a beautiful evergreen 
but it is so slow growing that it is rarely seen at such a mature 
height as the specimen illustrated on this page, which is grow- 
ing in the garden of Miss L. S. Morris of Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
When the trees are very small, they are hardly distinguishable 
from the native white pine but as soon as they have made 
sufficient growth at the rate of three or four inches a year, the 
tall pyramidal compact habit becomes evident. The very fact 
that this tree increases in size so slowly makes it particularly 
suitable for any place that an evergreen of small dimensions 
is required. The needles are dark green and of short length. 
L. H. Bailey credits this pine with being hardy as far north as 
Saskatchewan. 

The Swiss stone pine should be a favorite wherever pines 
may be grown, but amateurs should be warned that it is not 
always successfully grown. Occasionally the plant seems to 
practically stand still. Even the plants in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum do not have the beauty of the tree illustrated. At one 
time the Siberian variety was introduced with the expectation 
that it would prove superior, but this has not been the case in 
most localities. 

The seeds are unusually large and even edible. In fact, they 
are relished in Switzerland by the peasants who gather them 
for food. It takes three years for a cone to ripen which gives 
ample opportunity to the mountain black squirrels to eat the 
cones before they are mature. A year is required to germinate 
seed of this kind and it should be protected against invasions 
from mice. Even with this precaution, seed raising is difficult 
because the young seedlings are susceptible to the damping off 
disease. 
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HE cool Summers, heavy soils, and ample rainfall of the 

Champlain Valley in Vermont have always been favor- 
able to lily production. It is not strange then, that with the 
introduction of the regal lily, the growing of these bulbs in 
that section received a great impetus. When Alex Graham, 
gardener to Mrs. W. Seward Webb at Shelburne Farms, re- 
ceived his first regal and Sargent’s lily bulbs, he proceeded at 
once to increase them both, building up their constitution by 
careful selection. 

A little later, there were growing in the nurseries, almost 
side by side, beds of both Lilium regale and L. sargentiae. 
The latter, though not so popular, had always done well at 
Shelburne and had been kept. One evening, as the last of the 
regals were fading, Mr. Graham found a bloom opening on 
L. sargentiae and with the gardener’s instinct, he stopped long 
enough to fertilize the opening bloom with pollen from the 
regal lily, thus reversing the cross which produced L. princeps. 
The first flowers opened on the new Shelburne hybrid strain 
just a little more than 18 months from sowing. Even these 
young bulbs showed remarkable vigor, the plants standing 
well over four feet high, and several carrying more than six 
blooms. Needless to say, every seed was saved. 

The hybrid had been produced before and named L. sargale 
but does not seem to have been put into commerce. The Shel- 
burne hybrid strain seems destined to fill a real place in the 
garden and in the trade. First of all in its favor, is its astonish- 
ing vigor. Then, too, it is later than the regal lily by nearly a 
month. The flowers are larger and longer and more tubular 
than that variety. It is fragrant and well colored, 
although some blooms incline too much toward 
the greenish outer petal color of L. sargentiae. I sup- 
pose this may be bred away. 

Shelburne hybrids are not fixed and several dif- 
ferent types occur in the original stock. One, that in 
its third year carried 14 blooms on a six-foot stem, 
is being grown separately. From the rest, seed has 
been taken and another generation is on its way. 
What will be seen when it flowers next year is 
something to think about through the long Winter 
ahead. 


HAVE been interested to read in an English paper 

that a double form of Thalictrum dipterocarpum 
has been developed in that country. When exhibited 
recently this double form of the Chinese nfeadowrue 
attracted much attention, it seems, and as a stock is 
being built up, plants will be distributed in the 
Spring of 1934. The doubling, it is said, does not 
detract from the natural grace of the species, which 
has come to be popular in gardens, particularly for 
its value in making up bouquets. It is one of the 
perennials introduced by the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson. 


Tha nepal little while an American plant introduced to Eng- 
lish gardens becomes a subject of wide comment. Accord- 
ing to the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Campanula piperi has re- 
ceived a great ovation in England. This is a blue flower from 
the Pacific coast, which has been the subject of some contro- 
versy in America, but which is occasionally seen. It is not an 
easy plant to handle but seems to like an open situation, if 
not too sunny, and the drainage must be good. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son speaks highly of it in ‘“Western American Alpines,’’ say- 
ing that in the high Olympics in northwestern Washington it 
displays masses of thick glossy leaves and bright blue open 
flowers somewhat after the fashion of C. garganica of gardens 
but with fuller petals and with brighter color. It may be that 
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American garden makers will give more attention to this 
species now that it has won popularity abroad. 


EN and women who retain an undimmed love of flowers 
and growing plants are not necessarily dismayed or dis- 
couraged even when they find themselves denied a plot of open 
ground in which to make a garden. This fact was demonstrated 
to me by the experience of an enthusiastic amateur in Boston 
who lives in an apartment house but who, nevertheless, has 
an excellent garden, although it is on the roof of the building. 
This gentleman, whose name is Mr. George McArthur, and 
whose address is 370 Marlboro Street, Boston, laboriously 
carried a large amount of soil and fertilizer to the roof where 
he made it into beds and planted flower seeds. The beds are 
edged with boards which keep the earth in place and several 
garden ornaments have been scattered about the roof. The little 
garden is remarkably complete, with annual flowers and 
vines, and gives a succession of bloom throughout the Sum- 
mer and late into the Autumn. 


INCE the first bulletin of the American Delphinium So- 
ciety was issued in May of this year and the announce- 
ment was made that a scale of points for judging hybrid 
delphiniums was available to exhibition committees, much 
interest has been shown and the membership has grown 
constantly. 
The second bulletin, with excellent illustrations and com- 





The Garden on the Roof of a City Apartment House 


prehensive chapters on many interesting phases of delphinium 
growing contributed by leading specialists in various parts 
of the world from Alaska to Australia and from Europe and 
England to the United States, has recently been received by 
members. Great credit is due the editor, Professor L. H. 
Leonian of Morgantown, W. Va., for this excellent bulletin. 

In this bulletin is the scale of points for judging hybrid 
delphiniums which was outlined by Mrs. Gertrude W. 
Phillips of Swampscott, Mass., and revised by Charles F. 
Barber, Professor Leonian, Alice Kauser, Allan G. Langdon 
(England) and Major N. F. Vanderbilt, leading specialists 
in growing and hybridizing delphiniums. 

The original work of Mrs. Phillips was the separation of 
delphiniums into flower form classes, color classes and spike 
form classes. Formerly all delphiniums, or larkspurs, were 
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CHOICE HARDY ROSES 
for Fall Planting 


Early November is a splendid time for planting all types of Hardy 
Roses (standards or tree roses alone excepted). Our experience has 
been that losses are fewer than from Spring plantings. Never was 
the ground in finer condition at this date and more and more 
amateurs are buying now. 

We have amongst climbers the New Blaze an ever-blooming Pauls 
Scarlet, price $2.00 each. New Dawn the perpetual flowering Dr. 
Van Fleet $1.50 each, both of these roses are patented. In addition 
we have the wonderful Australian variety Scorcher, Mary Wallace, 
Primrose, Star of Persia, Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, Dr. Van Fleet, 
American Pillar, Jacotte, and many others. 


Amongst Hybrid Teas we have such popular varieties as Etoile de 
Hollande, Margaret McGredy, Lady Margaret Stewart, Wilhelm 
Kordes, Rev. F. Page Roberts, Ville de Paris, Edith Nellie Perkins, 
Edel, Betty Uprichard, Mrs. E. P. Thom and many others. Also 
such Polyanthas as Golden Salmon, Else Poulsen, Kirsten, Poul- 
sen, Gruss an Aachen and other good sorts. Also all other types. 


Special Bulb Offerings 


Amaryllis Halli (Lycoris squamigera). This hardy pink flowering 
variety is far from abundant, strong flowering bulbs, $12.00 per 
dozen. Single bulbs at same rate. 





Per 100 Per 1,000 


Narcissi for naturalizing, extra fine ........ $4.00 $35.00 
Narcissi for naturalizing, second size ....... 3.00 25.00 
Darwin Tulips, extra fine mixture .......... 3.00 27.50 
Breeder Tulips, extra fine mixture ......... 3.50 30.00 
Cottage Tulips, extra fine mixture .......... 3.00 27.50 
Scilla Campanulata, extra sized ............ 3.00 27.50 
Scilla nutans (English bluebell) ........... 3.00 27.50 
Galanthus Elwesii, extra size .............. 3.50 30.00 


We have Liliums in over 100 varieties ready for prompt delivery 


Inspection Cordially Invited—Catalogues for the Asking 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT and FEDERAL STREETS, WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

















CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


Glen Head New York 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Proprietor Manager 

















Jf Trees Could Only Speak ... ! 


How pitifully some would complain for want of proper care; 
for neglect of hurts; for lack of water and proper nourishment. 

And how joyously others would voice their thanks to thought- 
ful owners who realized that their trees, like other living creatures, 
deserved their attention. 

MAY WE SPEAK TO YOU FOR YOUR TREES? We 
will represent them—and you—fairly in such an interview. You 
will be under no obligation, of course. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


1368 BEACON STREET BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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entered in exhibitions in one class for judging, which placed 
a single light blue delphinium with wiry slender columnar 
spikes in direct competition with a full double, light blue 
delphinium with broad conical spikes—two entirely different 
types of delphiniums. 

If several delphiniums of equal quality and the same type 
were exhibited there was nothing to guide the judges in 
making their decisions as to the best, except their own 
preference for color. Definite classification of entries helps to 
eliminate the personal preference of judges. 

When the exhibition committee correctly allots entries to 
definite classes, a good experienced judge can easily and 
quickly make his decisions without much reference to the scale 
of points, and it is more probable that his decision will agree 
with those of the rest of the committee of judges than if all 
delphiniums had been placed in one class. There is much 
need of this more definite classification of entries to lessen the 
work of the judges as well as for the satisfaction of exhibitors. 


T seems to me that part of the charm of tulips in a formal 
garden lies in their soldierly appearance. Large-flowered 
varieties with strong stiff stems that hold the blooms erect 
strike my fancy. One variety particularly, with the appro- 
priate name Indian Chief, appealed to me as I saw it in bloom 
on May 25, this year. It is a breeder that has a remarkably 
long stem, often growing to 32 inches in height. At the time 
of making my notes I called the color burnt old rose but the 
catalogues describe the color variously as coppery brown-red, 
deep mahogany-red stained with purple and brown, and so 
on. This is one of the newer varieties and it is very impressive 
indeed. On the same day I saw the cottage tulip Moonstone in 
bloom. The color was pure white but presumably at first was 
pale yellow, judging from the catalogue descriptions. Moon- 
stone is also a strong-stemmed variety of considerable height 
being only three or four inches shorter than Indian Chief. It 
flowers very late in comparison to other cottage tulips. Moon- 
stone I find is rarely listed in the bulb catalogues but it is, 
nevertheless, smart looking. There is still time to plant tulip 
bulbs. I remember hearing a prominent grower say that he 
makes a point of planting these bulbs on election day. 


Control of Gladiolus Thrips 


HE experiment station at Cornell University, Ithaca, 

N. Y., has been so successful in the control of gladiolus 
thrips, about which much has been written, that the follow- 
ing statement from the station seems worthy of careful con- 
sideration: 


The gladiolus thrips is a small insect of dark grey to black color and about 
one-sixteenth of an inch long. The majority of the thrips feed within the 
folds of the leaves and florets; only a small proportion are to be found on the 
outer surfaces of the plant. Thrips make bleached or silvered areas on the foli- 
age and discolor the florets, which are often malformed as well. 

The control of the insect is limited almost entirely to treatment of the 
corms during the storage period, for the thrips live over Winter on the corms 
and not to any appreciable extent in the soil. 

At digging time the tops of the plants should be removed and burned. The 
corms should not be left in the garden or in any place where the thrips could 
get on them either from the plants or from cut flowers. Place the corms in a 
store room the temperature of which is not higher than 45 degrees and not 
lower than 32 degrees. Two months before planting time, sprinkle naphtha- 
lene flakes among the corms at the rate of one ounce per hundrd corms and 
allow fumigation to continue till the corms are planted in the garden. 

There is little that can be done to control the attack of this insect in the 
garden. Careful inspection should be made at weekly intervals. The leaves 
should be folded back so that the presence of the insect may be determined be- 
fore it is evident on the outside of the plant. The flower spikes should likewise 
be inspected as they form. If thrips appear in the foliage a weekly spray of 
paris green mixture may be of some help. This mixture is made from one tea- 
spoonful of paris green and six pounds of brown sugar dissolved in one gal- 
lon of water. The mixture should be thoroughly stirred before application. 
Where thrips are prevalent in the young flower spikes, cut and burn such 
infected spikes and spray the planting with the paris green mixture. Keep the 
soil moist at all times so that the flower spikes will develop rapidly, possibly 
so rapidly that the thrips will not be able to injure the spikes to any great 
extent. 

Last season the plantings of gladiolus at Cornell University were badly 
infested with thrips. The above treatments were followed and though the 
corms were planted in the same ground again this year, the injury from thrips 
is of minor importance and the planting has flowered very satisfactorily. 
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Seabrook Gladiolus 


Over 300 varieties, not including 
our trial garden of hundreds of 
new seedlings, of those better 
grown gladiolus bulbs at very 
attractive prices. 
Write for our Retail Catalog 
and Wholesale List 


Seabrook Nurseries 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








THE 
Glen Road Iris Gardens 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 
We have a long list of fine irises at 
greatly reduced prices as well as new 
introductions and novelties. SEND for 
our 1932 catalog. 


GRACE STURTEVANT 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 








The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 











WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


A blend of more than fifty interesting Wild 
Flowers of the World, hardy sorts particu- 
larly suitable for naturalizing. Sow them 
now for best results. 

4, oz. 50c; 1 oz. $1.75; % Ib. $5.00 


Write Dept. B for Unusual Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





Rare Sansevierias 

Ardisia, Variegated Guineensis, Cylindrica, 

Subspicata. All nice, healthy, clean stock. 
Collection of four, $3.00, postpaid 
Write for prices on other varieties 

WINTER GARDEN 
ORNAMENTAL NURSERIES 
Winter Garden, Florida 





CAMPANULA PIPERI 


A rare Specie with shining Holly-like foli- 
age, %-inch long. Forms charming, compact 
rosettes, following crevices in rock work. 
Large bright blue flowers on 2-inch stems. 


Pot-grown plants, 50c each, $5.00 per doz. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 





MECONOPSIS 
Dormant Roots — Field Grown Stock 


The following Collection offered for $5.00: 
6 M. Baileyi 2 M. Integrifolia 
2 “ Wallichi 2 “ Rigidiuscula 
2 M. Rudis or Pratti 
MOUNTAIN VIEW NURSERIES 
A. F. EMBERLEY, PROPRIETOR 
AYER'S CLIFF QUEBEC 





RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 





HORTICULTURE 


Billbergia Nutans for Living Rooms 


ORE people are coming to realize that a room is not 
attractive or home-like unless it has at least one or two 
growing plants in it. But in these days of overheated houses 
and of architects who place a radiator under every window, it 
is increasingly difficult for one who is not ‘‘green-fingered”’ 
to have healthy-looking plants. When we tire of the rubber 
plant, the sansevieria and the sword fern, it is a joy to find a 
plant which is more hardy and more attractive than these 
old-timers, and, best of all, has an attractive flower. 

Billbergia nutans has a rosette of long, narrow, stiff, glossy 
green leaves tapering to a sharp point. The flower appears as a 
rose-red bud, which lengthens to a foot-long spike, closely 
sheathed in the rose-red bracts. Gradually the tip bends, 
opens, and a cluster of four to eight lily-like flowers droops 
at the end. The corolla is pale yellow-green, with four recurv- 
ing petals bordered with gentian blue, and six long yellow 
stamens hang from the center. The calyx is as lovely as the 
corolla,—the upper third nile-green, then a band of bright 
pink, and the lower third pale yellow, the toothed edges 
bordered with gentian blue. 

Billbergias are natives of Brazil and in greenhouses are 
grown in fibrous material, but mine has grown and thrived 
in the same soil that I use for my begonias,—a light sandy 
loam, with one-third old cow manure and one-third leaf 
mold. After blooming, the old plant sends out several suck- 
ers from the base. These may be removed, if one desires more 
plants, or a larger pot may be used and the plant grown into 
a large and handsome specimen. 

The billbergias love a sunny window, plenty of heat and 
very little water in Winter. Our hot, dry living-rooms just 
suit them. But in Summer when they are growing fast, they 
must be given plenty of water, not only at the roots, but over 
the top. There are several varieties of billbergia, all with 
showy blooms, but B. nutans is perhaps more easily grown, 
and not as expensive as the others. 

—Bessie W. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


The Maple-Leaved Globe-Marrow 


LTHOUGH Phymosia remota is a bog-loving plant, it 
has given excellent service in my hardy border. It is 
planted in a lime soil with a lot of peat added to retain the 
moisture. This plant must have moisture in abundance if it 
is to attain the height of six feet as it has here. 
The blossoms, which are somewhat larger than those of the 
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Send for SUTTON’S 


1933 


Catalogue 


WILL you invest 35 cents 
in what is probably the 
most heontital seed cata- 
logue ever published? 
Garden lovers will count 
the money weil spent even 
if they never buy a packet 
of seed from it. It is more 
than a catalogue. But get 
this big, 200-page book 
and see for yourself. More 
than a hundred illustra- 
tions of flowers—many in 
color—help make it easy 
to select the seeds you 
want. Cultural directions 
tell what, when, how 
and where to plant for best results. 
You'll find superior strains of your 
favorites as hes. pi rare varieties from 
the Far East, Africaand South America. 
And Sutton quality—world-tamous— 
assures thrifty growth and large, color- 
ful blooms. Senc for the catalogue to- 
day. Mailed postpaid for 35 cents (Inter- 
national Money Order). On all orders 
for $3 or more, 35 cents worth of addi- 
tional seeds (your choice) will be sent 
free, making the catalogue cost nothing. 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Dept. C-1, 
Reading, England. 


WSSUTTON’S SEEDS 





SCHIZANTHUS— 

Sutton’ s Pansy-flow- 

ered. 50 and 30 combs 
4 packet. 





sidalcea that they resemble, are arranged along the stems and | 


persist from hollyhock time until the Michaelmas daisies are 


in full bloom. Airily compact and rather bushy, this plant | 


carries a dainty pink note to an unusual height. The foliage 
is in itself of garden value remaining green and glossy during 
the entire season. The plants are easily increased by division. 

My stock was supplied me by a collector of rare plants, 
who found it growing on an island in the Kankakee river in 
Illinois. The species is described in Britton and Brown’s 
“Tllustrated Flora of the Northern States and Canada’”’ under 
the name of Sphaeralcea acerifolia (remota). This worth- 


while plant, however, will make more friends, I expect, under | 


its popular name of maple-leaved globe-mallow. 
—Katharine L. Rice. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.” Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
en tn of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attractive 
prices. 

_Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as they were then. . 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





ENGLAND’S BEST 





LILIES 


We are now digging: 
L. PARDALINUM and L. ROEZLI 
25c each, $2.50 per doz., postpaid 


Price List on Request 


THE LILY GARDENS 


BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 





REGAL LILIES 


Large Bulbs 
2 to 5 blossoms in 1933— 
$1.50 per dozen 
GEORGE L. RICE 


FITCHBURG MASS. 





FOR HARDY STOCK 


send to 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Liberal Discounts for Fall 
May We Send Our Catalog? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INc. 
DepT. H BARRE, VT. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 


Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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CACTUS eparices™ 


10 Miniature Cacti, postpaid, $1.00; 20 
assorted blooming size, postpaid, $2.50. 4 
assorted plants with Mexican bowl to plant 
them in, postpaid, $1.00. 25 Cacti suitable 
for Rockery or Window Display, $5.00. 
Express Oollect. Package 3 Resurrection 
Plants and Catalog 25c, postpaid. 


DESERT PLANT CO. 
STA. A, BOX 95 EL PASO, TEXAS 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


A magazine for those who appreciate fine 
gardens and the culture of unusual plants. 
Practical, sound and authoritative. Special 
six months’ trial subscription $1.00. Single 


copies, 25c each. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








GARDEN DIGEST 


— the “garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ —be- 
cause it reports and condenses 
articles of oftstanding value 
and timeliness from scores of 
other magazines, books and 
bulletins. Garden Digest is 
your private secretary — al- 





ways watching for the best 
ideas. ‘‘Clever.”” “‘A neces- 
sity.” 


Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 
Garden Digest, 1015 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 





LECTURES 


DORETTA KLABER, Landscape Architect, 
510 8. Linden Ave., Highland Park, Ill. 
“Fitting the Garden to the Site,” also Rock 
— Lecture, with slides, and other 
talks. 








ELIZABETH C. WHITE, Whitesbog, N. J., 
will talk informally of her plant experi- 
ences in the Jersey Pines, including De- 
velopment of Blueberries, Cranberry Cul- 
ture, Conservation of Holly by Propaga- 
tion, etc. 





CLASSIFIED 





“CLEVER, practical, necessary,” say 

authorities. Garden Digest with a 
Christmas card enclosed mailed a few days 
before Christmas, is an ideal and economi- 
cal and beautiful gift to last for a whole 
year. Garden Digest furnishes Ohristmas 
gift cards and you may purchase one sub- 
scription for $1.00, 3 subscriptions $2.00, 
12 subscriptions $8.00. Garden Digest, 3015 
Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New York. 





DAHLIAS: Kathleen Norris, 85c; Mon- 
mouth Champion, 75c, etc. Lowest prices, 
best quality. List ready. Leonard Butt, 367 
Bartlett Ave., Toronto, Canada. 





RIS TECTORUM: blue. 15c each, 2 for 

25c. Twenty-five fine hybrids of Hemero- 
callis, lemon day lily, blooming from early 
April to August. Prices reduced. List sent 
on request. Fisher Flowers, 640 Anderson 
Piace, Memphis, Tenn. 





ROSES: In a few years nine-tenths of them 
will be planted in late Fall for quicker re- 
sults——says a leading expert. If interested 
in Fall Planting of Roses. write to Bulletin 
Guild, 1015 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York, for information. 





Tulips: Inglescombe Yellow and Clara Butt, 
25¢ dozen; $1.50 hundred postpaid. Henry 
Arnold Todd, Glenburne Gardens, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 





Rae ro ASHES. Nature's greatest 
plant food. Garden crops, lawns, flow- 
ers. Free circular. Price quoted delivered 
you. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 





GREENHOUSES: Small greenhouses have 
come down in price. You can buy a real 
8x12 foot glass and steel house, erected, for 
about $200; one of the new durable ‘“‘fly- 
screen” flexible glass for about half. If in- 
terested in a greenhouse of any kind, write 
to Bulletin Guild, 1115 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York. 


HORTICULTURE 


Growing Evergreens From Cuttings 


EAR SIR—I was interested in reading Mr. Harlan P. 
Kelsey, Jr.’s letter on evergreens in your recent issue. 
There is much sense in what he says about patronizing 
nurserymen who handle only first-class stock rather than 
taking chances with cut-rate junk. 

I think, however, that Mr. Kelsey exaggerates the impor- 
tance of skill and experience in the growing of evergreens. 
In the development of a new garden I have bought fully- 
grown evergreens and also lining-out stock. If I could afford 
it, I would buy only the former. However, there are many 
whose garden tastes are more elastic than their incomes. If a 
man can not afford to buy an old boxwood hedge, why dis- 
courage him from growing his own from small rooted cut- 
tings costing a nickel or a dime apiece? Anyone can grow 
boxwood in a garden row if he is in a favorable climate. It is 
certainly easier than trying to grow good garden beans if one 
is in the Mexican bean beetle zone as we are. While boxwood 
is slow, it grows more rapidly than many realize, if it is culti- 
vated and fertilized with rotted manure or a good complete 
fertilizer high in nitrogen. My three-dozen boxwood plants, 
which cost me a dime apiece four years ago, are now 18 inches 
high and are ready to be moved to their permanent home 
along the terrace. They are now worth perhaps a dollar each 
or more but it has not cost me more than 12 cents each to 
grow them—just a little cultivating with a wheel hoe and an 
occasional clipping to flatten the tops and make them bushy. 

Encouraged by my experience with boxwood I bought 100 
Hinoki cypress (rooted cuttings) for a garden hedge. All but 
two or three have survived; the tallest ones are three feet high 
and very bushy. Several spares were planted in the shrubbery 
border where they are making splendid specimens. I like this 
evergreen (Retinospora obtusa) better than any of the arbor- 
vitaes because it is not only more graceful but it seems to stand 
our Winters along the Connecticut coast with less burning, 
although it did get brown during the severe freeze last March 
after staying a beautiful bronzy green all Winter. My hedge 
experiment has cost me just eight dollars to date exclusive of 
a little fertilizer and my own labor. The Hinoki cypress can 
be clipped any time during the growing season. I am not sure 
that it is as desirable as hemlock for a hedge, and of course the 
Japanese yew is superior, but the cypress seems to grow faster. 

Last Spring I purchased 25 Taxus cuspidata, 25 T. cus- 
pidata brevifolia, 50 English boxwood, and 50 Ilex crenata 
(all rooted cuttings) and set them carefully in garden rows. 
In spite of a very dry season, and a lack of any kind of con- 
venient irrigation, I have brought through the Summer all 
but four or five of the yews, all but ten or twelve of the 
I. crenata plants, and every single baby boxwood. 

This advice is not intended for those whose garden budgets 
permit generous expenditures for all the plant material required. 
Those who can afford it will find choice evergreens available 
from the nurserymen at prices that are most appealing. 

Among my most-prized horticultural treasures are some 
small specimens of the Chinese holly (Jlex cornuta), gener- 
ously supplied by the Department of Agriculture for trial. 
They have thriven and seem to be perfectly hardy in our 
climate. The leaf is a handsome, glossy green like that of the 
English holly, and the pistillate plants bear large red berries. I 
take pleasure in thinking that my grandchildren will have real 
holly trees from which to gather Christmas greens and that 
they will appreciate them all the more knowing that I grew 
them from smail pot-grown plants. If this is vanity, I fear I 
must plead guilty! 


—Andrew S. Wing. 
Riverside, Conn. 











Unusual wild flower and shrub seeds for 
sale. Send for list. Alice E. Hyde, 242 
Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SEDUMS: 50 varieties of sedum. Send for 
list. Betty K. Farr, 63 Mill St., Woburn, 


Mass. 





NOVEMBER 1, 1932 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Superintendent: Fully qualified to take 
charge of large estate, including green- 
houses. Best of references. M. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Woman, 43, wishes work in establishment 
of iandscape architect, nurseryman, or 
owner of place to be improved. Experienced 
in planning and planting gardens; some 
clientele; references. Glad to help in house- 
hold when business is quiet. Free November 
1. V., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. C. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Caretaker, desires position on a 
private estate, thoroughly understands 
flowers, shrubs, ornamental trees, rock gar- 
dens, lawns; eenhouse experience. 10 
years on well known North Shore estate. 
A-1 references. American, age 31, married, 
no children. Willing to go anywhere for 
permanent position, have chauffeur’s li- 
cense. B. E. D., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Experienced in taking care of 
flowers, fruit, lawns, shrubs, greenhouse. 
Seven years in last place. Agricultura) 
school training. Four years with prominent 
landscape architect. Capable of taking 
charge. American, 36 years old. Married. 
References. F. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or estate manager. Swedish, mar- 
ried, two children. American citizen. Ex- 
perienced in making flower gardens, hardy 
flower borders, also roads, tennis courts, 
lawns, planting shrubs and trees. Expert 

ower of flower plants and vegetables. 

ormerly Swedish agricultural instructor. 
J. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position. Thoroughly ex- 
erienced in greenhouse and outside work. 
ingle, age 42, Scotch. T. C., Care of “‘Hor- 

ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 29, single, desires position as 
horticulturist of private estate, country 
club, resort hotel, or caretaker of estate. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Will go anywhere. Will accept reasonable 
salary. BR. W. ©., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, wishes position on 
estate. Experienced in care of gardens; 
some greenhouse work. Willing to work 
for modest salary, under capable superin- 
tendent. F. Forster, 36 Ingraham Place, 
Newark, N. J. 





Gardener: Married, age 88, desires posi- 
tion on small or large estate, thoroughly 
experienced in all branches of floral cul- 
ture, greenhouse experience. Gardener, 96 
Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Excellent gardener and chauffeur, married, 
desires position. Would be valuable on 
small farm. Six years’ experience, and very 
good references. Apply to present employer 
— Mrs. T. Henry Dixon, Stenton Ave., 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gardener, single, desires position on a smal) 

estate. Five years’ experience in greenhouse 

work, Experienced also in the care of 

lawns, flowers, and the general upkeep of 

an estate. Excellent references furnished. 

L. N. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
8. 





Gardener desires position. English, married, 
no children. 35 years’ experience in grow- 
ing of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, and 
the general care and upkeep of a private 
estate. Many years in last position. Excel- 
lent references. State particulars in first 
letter. G. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


FOUR PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 


Begonias and Their Culture .........50c 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 


Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 
WED 60606 bee srcunves Sa 


Graeme GUS ccccccves. cece err 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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WEDNESDAY 


NOVEMBER 16, 1932 


3:30 P.M. 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA | THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


NOVEMBER 16, 1932 at 2:30 p.m. 


ANNUAL MEETING ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION: 
Sixteenth Floor 


| “Greenhouse Roses” by 
| Mr. George H. Gillies 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 
_ Professional "Vase of Roses” 
| Amateur "Vase of Outdoor Flowers” 


ENTRIES INVITED 





A short business session will be followed by | 
a Question Box conducted by horticultural | sd 


experts who will gladly help members with | 


their garden problems. 


Special tables will be provided for unusual 


|  TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL AUTUMN 
EXHIBITION 


to be held in the 


plants or flowers grown by members. A large _ American Museum of Natural History 
number of exhibits will add to the interest 77th Street and Central Park West 


of the display. 


New York City 
NOVEMBER 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th, 1932 


Come and Bring Your Friends 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


HISTORY | 


Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 
By 
ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 


Really the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of horticulture in America. 


Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 


Beautifully illustrated and containing 
many rare portraits. 


An indispensable volume for every garden 


library. 
Price $3.00 


For Sale by the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Dues in the Society are $2.00 per year, or $50 for life 
membership, and entitle the member to the following 
privileges. 
1. To be present and vote at all the meetings of the 
Society. 
2. To have personal access to the Library and to borrow 
beoks. 








The Exhibition will be open on the evening of 








3. To receive a free ticket to all the exhibitions of the 








the first day from seven to ten o’clock for the Society at which admission is charged. 
@ members of the Society, the Museum and ah Fmenee BA po A hh tees and the 
| a emg ony ey to - B apron For proposal blanks and any further information, address 
y an urday from 9 a.m. to p.m. j 
JOHN od WISTER, Secretary Sunday from 1 to 5 p.m. The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Maplevale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made by 
the process of nature from hardwood leaves. 
Large content of organic matter. High 
capacity for holding moisture and soluble 
plant food. Increases nitrate supply. Light- 
ens and aerates heavy soils. Makes sandy 
soil retentive. Imparts to seed-bed that 
degree of mellowness, warmth and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Trans- 
planted seedlings and rooted cuttings de- 
velop best in a leaf soil. 


Send for Circular 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 








Established 38 Years 





Don’t Neglect Your Lawn 


The complete beauty of your home 
depends on its setting. 

To be assured of healthy shrubbery, 
a perfect lawn and strong, weedless grass, 
the liberal use of a combination of— 


Shute’s Special Peat Moss 
and Shute’s Special 
Pulverized Cow Manure 


At this season is a necessity. Not only 
a protection against the hot weather, 
but, applied now, it will work well into 
the soil before frost and then— 
OTE THE DIFFERENCE 
Shute’s 
Special Peat Moss ....$2.50 bale 
“ pulv. Cow Manure 2.75 100 lbs. 
Sheep Manure .. 2.75 “ “ 





* Bene Ma .,... 2.50 “ 
Cotton Seed Meal .... 1.75 “ “ 
Agricultural Lime .... 1.00 bag 


Real Quality Lawn and Field Seeds 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Odd Ways of Forcing Bulbs 


to conventional ways of forcing bulbs indoors may be 
varied readily, especially with kinds like the French 
Roman hyacinths, paper white narcissi and crocuses. Three 
or four hyacinth bulbs may be planted in a small pot and 
this pot in turn set in a much larger one, the space in between 
being filled with soil. A pretty effect is then attained by plant- 
ing rooted slips of a trailing plant such as Wandering Jew in 
the soil between the small and large pots. As the bulbs grow, 
the plants spread so that the outside is effectively covered 
with greenery. The ultimate combination is very attractive. 
For the amusement of children and grown-ups alike, little 
floating gardens can be made with large pieces of cork. This is 
done by making holes in the corks, into which can be fitted 
small bulbs such as crocuses in such a way that when the cork 
is floating on the water, the base of the bulb just touches the 
water. The bowl and bulbs must be stored away in a cool, 
dark place to encourage root growth. When roots have been 
formed the bulbs may be brought into a sunny room for forc- 
ing. Ihe corks may be covered with green verdure by sowing 
grass seed thickly on them as soon as they are brought to 
light. By the time the crocuses are in bloom they look as 
though they were pushing through grass in the Spring. Scillas 
and chionodoxas are also satisfactory for floating gardens. 


Coming Exhibitions 


November 3-6. New York, N. Y. The 25th annual Autumn exhibi- 
tion of the Horticultural Society of New York at the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

November 7. Germantown, Pa. Chrysanthemum Show of the Ger- 
mantown Horticultural Society in Library Hall, Vernon Park. 

November 8-10. Columbus, Ohio. Annual show of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America, at the Neil House. 

November 10-13. Worcester, Mass. Annual Chrysanthemum Ex- 
hibition at Horticultural Hall. 

November 15-16. Boston, Mass. Fall flower show of the Gardeners 
and Florists Club of Boston at Horticultural Hall. 

November 15-17. Wilmington, Del. Fall flower show of the Wil- 
mington Florists Club at the DuPont-Biltmore Hotel. 





FEED the BIRDS 


st Bi : | The Packard Auto- 
‘9 i yh matic Feeder weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds, 
and costs $1 and post 
age. Why pay more? 
Special Mixture Bird Food 
Nothing else like it; 
nothing else so good, 
10 pounds, $2 and 
aia postage. 
Everuthing for Wild Birds 

Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington Street Canton, Mass 





Don't Burn Your Leaves!—— 


Dry leaves mixed with ADCO turn into 
rich, clean, artificial manure. Sodo weeds 
and cuttings from the garden, straw and 
cornstalks from the farm, without animals. 
You owe it to yourself to know how to 
make artificial manure. Instructions 
"REE 


ADCO, 1704 LUDLOW ST., PHILA., PA. 











lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 

rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 

Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 


Bridgeport Connecticut 





uckwheat Hulls 


for Mulching Shrubs 


Roses, Perennials 


W rite for Quantity Prices 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 

















Dehydrated Cow Manure and 


DEAT. MOSS 


So:/ Improver 
p 


Fall Feeding for Lawns and Shrubs is 
More Important Than Spring Fertilizing 


Experts have long since discovered that Fall feeding 
of lawns and shrubs is even more important than 
Spring feeding. 


In the first place, eight to ten weeks of burning hot 
sun devitalizes your grass roots tremendously—and 
they NEED food to restore them to a healthy condi- 
tion. In the second place, it has been found that Fall 
feeding enables the turf to STORE UP a reserve 
of energy and strength during the late Fall and early 
Spring growing season that is not compensated for 
by late Spring feeding. 


The result is that Fall fed lawns turn green earlier 
in the Spring and stay green longer into the Summer, 
due to this reserve energy built up by Fall feeding. 
But your choice of fertilizer for such results narrows 
down to the pure organic fertilizer—DRICONURE 


—which will HOLD its feeding elements available 
during the entire Fall and Spring feeding seasons 
instead of leaching away in the seasonal rains as 
would most chemicals. 


DRICONURE is highly concentrated cow manure 
—and peat moss. It contains 15 to 20 times more 
plant food than ordinary barnyard manure and is 
absolutely free of weed seeds, insect infestation and 
other impurities. 


In short—it does an unusually good job—at the most 
important time of the year—when most other plant 
foods may prove a decided disadvantage. 


Use DRICONURE now for a fine stand of lawn 
next year. Available at all good dealers—or direct 
from us at $2.50 per 314 bushel bag. Freight or 
express delivery is of course extra. 
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Atkins & Durbrow, Inc., 165-K John St., New York, N.Y. 
Boston Address: 177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS., Tel. Han. 0254 


Have you secured your supply of Peat Moss for W inter covering? Protects your 
plants from winter-kill. Saves untold numbers of plants that may be hard to 
replace. One bale covers 300 to 400 square feet. Prices and literature on request. 


The mort for your money-Best for your, fants 
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